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Conditions Now Prevailing 
in the Boundary District 



A member of the W. F. M. writes to 
the "Western Clarion" the following ac- 
count of conditions in the boundary dis- 
trict, British Columbia, space for which 
is requested in The Bulletin : 

"No doubt a statement of present con- 
ditions in the boundary district of Brit- 
ish Columbia, and what led up to them, 
will be of interest to the readers ol 
the Clarion. 

"The Granby Company— the largest 
company operating in this province— 
wishing to take advantage of prevailing 
conditions by reducing wages, but at 
the same time wishing to evade the op- 
eration of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. commonly called the 
Ixmicux Act, discharged its employes 
and shut down its mines and smelter, 
Wtwtcn Xovcmlicr 10th and 15th. This 
act provides for thirty days' notice of 
any intended change in wages or condi- 
tions of employment from either side, 
during which time either party can call 
for an investigation board, and during 
the sitting of which neither party can 
nnkc any changes or cause a strike or 
a lockout. 

As stated above, the company^ got 
around this by discharging its cmp.oycs 
and shuttiiiK down. This same act does 
not leave a loophole for the workers, 
and should they get an investigation 
hoard, it does them no good, because even 
if their own representative is class-con- 
scious they will have two of the three 
memliers of the board against them, as 
the recent award in the case of the 
Moyic miners and the Canadian Con- 
solidated Company proves. This act is 
one of the most infamous pieces of leg- 
islation ever passed by a capitalist gov- 
ernment to more completely subjugate 
the working class, hut, of course, the 
workers cannot expect their enemies to 
•represent' them in the legislatures. 

"On December 4th the company posted 
up the old wage scale in force prior to 
May last, and notices to the effect that 
any one desiring employment could apply 
on the morning of December 7th. Pre- 
vious to this time, whenever the com- 
pany or its employes desired any change 
in conditions of employment negotia- 
tions had always been carried on through 
Jhe unions of Grand Forks and Phoenix. 
I'pon this occasion the company saw fit 
1o ignore them entirely, their object no 
doubt being to sec how many men would 
break their obligations and quit the W. 
F. of M. by applying for work. Mr. 
Graves, of Spokane, the vice-president 
of the Granby Company, proclaimed 
through the capitalist press that the 
Granby would resume operations under 
the reduced wage scale on December 7th 
and would blow in several furnaces a 
few days later. The presidents of the 
two unions sent telegrams to these 
papers stating that the report that the 
Granby would resume operations on the 
date mentioned was absolutely false. 
We were afterwards informed by the 
manager, Mr. Hodges, that Mr. Graves 
was tilled with righteous indignation at 
the action of these two men in sending 
those telegrams, which he said in effect 
called him a liar. Events since that time 
have proved that while he may not have 
been a liar, he certainly did not know 
what he was talking about, while on 
the other hand those men did, as only 
four members of Grand Forks union, 
and not one of Phoenix union accepted 
the company's invitation to turn traitor 
to their organization and scab when the 
whistles blew at the mines and smelter 
on Saturday morning, December 7th. 
Things drifted along for about ten days, 
the company in the meantime succeeding 
in obtaining a few scabs to unload coke. 
I he manager then condescended to send 
a communication to each union offering 
to meet committees, but stating that he 
would not discuss the wage scale at all, 
as it was the only scale under which the 
company would operate, but that there 
were probably olher matters to discuss. 
When the committees met Mr. Hodges, 
the manager informed them that he 
would not discuss anything until a vote 
was taken by the men to decide whether 
they would accept the reduced wages or 
not. The committee's efforts to find out 
whether the company intended to dis- 
criminate against the active members of 
the union, as had been reported, pro- 
duced nothing but a heated discussion, 
in the course of which this manager 
made the threat that what had happened 
in Cripple Creek and the Coeur d'Alenes, 
and what was happening in Goldfield 
could happen here. Again, when one 
of the committee while talking about 
discrimination warned him to be careful 
that he did not come in contact with our 
laws, he contemptuously replied : 'What 
do we care for your laws? We can buy 
law.' This, together with the war in 
which the company, while not breaking 
the letter, certainly broke the spirit of 
the law in shutting down previous to 
cutting wages, should be sufficient to 
prove that it is the mine owners' organ- 
izations that are lawless and not the 
Western Federation of Miner*. 

This manager also told the commit- 
tees that they had no business talking so- 
cialism in the union meetings, and bit- 
terly attacked them for using their In- 
fluence with the membership to d«tt * 
socialist in this riding last February. He 
Said we bad no right to talk politics in 
our meeting. Of course he meant work- 



action of Rossland and Butte, and the 
award of the Board of Arbitration be- 
tween the Moyic miners and the Cana- 
dian Consolidated, the great army of 
unemployed, and the fact that the W. F. 
of M. had several hard fights on, both 
in the courts and in the industrial field, 
we finally decided to return to work 
under the old scale. Six Of the eight 
furnaces are running at present. The 
company has discriminated wholsale 
against socialists and active members of 
the union, and also against some who be- 
lieved that their interests were identical 
with their masters. Probably the latter 
was intended to whitewash to a certain 
extent the rest of their uirty and con- 
temptible work. 

"The officers of these unions arc, and 
have been for some time past, good 
class-conscious men, who could not be 
'got at' by the company, and because of 
this terrible crime they must be gotten 
rid of. Xo doubt it is their intention of 
the management to secure control of 
these. unions at the next election of of- 
ficers by getting in a bunch of men that 
will do whatever the manager tells them 
and pervert the unions from aggressive, 
class-conscious labor organizations into 
pure and simple sick benefit sociclies, 
whose only function will be to take care 
of the men killed and injured by the 
Granby in its mad rush for profits. 
They have adopted a card system, and if 
their spies hear any employe mention 
socialism or say anything contrary to 
the interests of the company, on the 
works, in the union, or any place at all. 
he is immediately discharged. This 
should open the eyes of some of our 
contented wage slaves who have been 
foolish enough to imagine that they were 
free men in a free country, with the 
right of free speech and the franchise 
to use as they sec fit. They must recog- 
nize the fact that capitalism is the same 
in all countries, and that the methods 
employed in Russia, can and will be 
used here, unless the working class gets 
wise in time. 

"Th„ capitalists realize that British 
Columbia is a province rich in natural 
resources, and in their insatiable greed 
for profits and their desire to exploit 
these resources to the limit will stop at 
nothing in order to crush opposition 
from organized labor. If they attempt 
to prevent men from expressing their 
opinions they will assuredly cause them 
to think more, and the same thing that 
happened at Nanaimo will happen here, 
and John Mclnnis will be re-elected by 
a bigger majority than before at the next 
election. Let them adopt repressive 
measures; it will only bring their finish 
all the quicker, and the sooner we get 
rid of such a stench ful mass of rotten- 
ness the better. The W. F. of M. has 
since its inception withstood the fierce 
onslaughts of the Mine Owners' Asso- 
ciation of the West, and although its 
members have met the injunction, faced 
the bayonets -and bullets of uniformed 
murderers and been thrown into bull- 
pens, they have remained true to their 
principles and refused to surrender their 
manhood to industrial despots. In spite 
of their efforts to destroy this splendid 
labor organization, it will continue to be 
the vanguard of the labor movement in 
its fight for industrial freedom. 

"A Member of the W. F. of M." 



Board's proposal for unity. The answer there wds no strike. This time, how- 

fully and completely expresses the senti- ever, it looks very much as though the 

ments of this local, and this was the two-loom system is established. Inas- 

unanimous opinion of our local. With much as all the looms are running I 

confidence in and appreciation for our consider the strike lost and told the 

G. E. B. SAMUEL LEBER, R. S. strikers so, and they agreed with me. 

Canton, Ohio. JAS. P. THOMPSON. 

Here's my hand again— my heart has Good Work at Canton 

been with you from the first. U00a WOr * M wraon 

1 enclose a year's subscription to The Fellow-Worker Poorman is doing ef- 

Industrial Union Bulletin. No worker fectivc work in spreading our litera- 

sliould be without it. turc among the iron moulders of the 

I congratulate you and the organiza- Pump Works here— now on strike. Fel- 

tion upon the splendid fight that is being low-Worker Du Proz spoke to them 

made for clean, uncompromising indus- last night, Jan. 28, and they take to 

trial unionism, though I am just recov- industrialism like a duck takes to water, 

cring from the shock I got when I saw They say they will join our ranks as 

Bill Haywood's name signed to that call soon as the present difficulty is over, 

for a bogus "harmony convention." I They arc fine young men and number 

can't tell you how glad I am that our about 25 in all and leaning strongly to 

G. E. B. was able to sec the Zulu in the Socialism. They denounced the old 

woodpile, and was not taken in by "the parties and congratulated Du Proz 

charms of a great name." Score an- upon his masterful presentation of cor- 

other victory for industrial unionism! rect union principles. They were so 

Let those who want to vote the Social- well pleased that the spokesman an- 

ist party ticket, and let others vote the nounccd that he voiced the wishes of 

S. L. P. ticket, but let "we uns" push the all present to attend the "School of So- 

propaganda for industrial unionism. cial Science" (conducted from the In- 

Thc question of the ballot will answer dustrial Union standpoint) on the fol- 

itself when we shall have become organ- lowing Thursday night in a body, 

ized industrially well enough to make a We have three blackboards to illus- 

ballot effective. tratc the subjects discussed. In Canton 

Wishing you courage and much wis- there has been a peculiar situation. The 

dom, I remain, as heretofore, workers were not ready for the I. W. 

Yours for the Industrial Republic, W. and had to be educated to view with 

CLARENCE C. ROLFE. favor a revolutionary industrial union- 

ism. That has l>ccn accomplished against 

TwoLoom System established R'cat odds. We have Arngsmovj".; 

J , now and expect to do some organizing 

When I arived in Lowell recently I in the near future. My advice to all 
found a small band of woolen weavers Industrialists is this: 
putting up a losing fight agaist the two- Do not place your own importance 
loom system in the mill of the Mcrri- aboVc the I. W. W. 
mack Woolen Co. of Dracut, a little I)<{ not break into print, denouncing 
place just outside of Lowell. The total intellect; the working class needs just 
numbers of workers employed in the that to force him or herself from the 
mill is about 300. There arc 92 looms yoke pf wage-slavery, 
in the mill and before the strike 92 Working class intellect will never 
weavers were employed, but now the harm the organization; but, on the con- 
looms arc doubled up and all running, trary, will aid the furtherance of our 
which means 46 weavers arc doing the principles and fit us to meet the cun- 
work formerly done by 92. ning of the capitalist class. 

The company took advantage of the Wc saw the great value of intellect 
hard times and shut down the mill for and knowledge of working-class Inter- 
four weeks. The slaves, unable to find csts in the "answer" to the G. E. B. of 
employment elsewhere, were pretty well the W. F. M. It is a grand document 
in debt and starved out when the four and should be permanently preserved, 
weeks was over. Then when the mill Canton, Ohio. A. J. STORCK. 
started up the two-loom system was 

introduced. The weavers were asked Voluntary Contributions 

to run two looms on Satmette. Owing , J ^ 

to the poor stock used it is very hard W Dencke, Seattle, Wash. $0.50 

work running one loom to say nothing F. Schadc. Wilkcs-Barre, Pa.... 1.00 

of two. It was explained to the agent L U. 31, LouisviHe, Ky. ....... 125 

that it would be impossible for many l' r S. Payment Pullman, III ... . .25 

of the weavers to run two looms. The U. Fruch, I lale don, N. J.. ... . . .«» 

old people and young girls simply could C. J. Hughes, Brooklyn, N. Y.. . 1.25 

not do it. He said: "Well, I know that, A. Klein, Washington, D. C . 2.00 

but there are strong young men and L Meincckc, New York, N. Y. . .50 

women in the mill who can take hold A. Bocsche, Cincinnati, O... ... . .50 

and run two loomss, and I think make C. Darling, Los Angeles, Cal. . . 1.00 

a success of it." T. J. Somers. Los Angeles Cal. .50 

Attcmps were twice before made to J- Pfeuffer, Los Angeles, Cal... 1.00 

introduce the two-loom system in this K. Hagcnow, Los Angeles, Cal.. .50 

mill, but failed each time. The first Jas Schlitt, Los Angeles, Cal . . 1.00 

time there was a strike lasting about R. G. Noble, Los Angeles, Cal. . 1.00 

four weeks and was won as far as two „ 

looms was concerned, but the weavers 51„Xj 

went back to work at reduced pay. Previously acknowledged 1,239.91 

When asked the second time to run 

two looms the weavers refused, but Total to date S1.Z5Z.4I 



More Endorsements 

Resolved, That wc, Ixxal No. 92, 
I. W. W., of Portland, Ore., in regular 
meeting assembled, Thursday evening, 
January 30, 1908, commend the course 
taken by our officers at the second an- 
nual convention of the I. W. W. and 
fully endorse their answer to the G. E. 
». of the W. F. of M.; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That we recommend as a 
step toward the unification of the work- 
ing class that the rank and file of the 
W. F. of M. proceed to free their or- 
ganization from fakers, as we have* 
done; and we further recommend that 
they purchase a copy of the stenographic 
report of the second annual convention 
of the I. W. W., and also a stenographic 
report of the fifteenth annual convention 
of the W. F. of M., which documents 
will aid them in discovering the faker 
element in the labor movement. 

JERRY SEXTON, 

J. D. SMITH. 

FRANK HARK, 

WM. SULLIVAN, 

Committee. 

We. the undersigned committee .have 
been instructed by Local 173. I. W. W„ 
San Francisco, Cal., to notify the Gen- 
eral Executive Board that Local 173 
endorses the action taken by said board 
in reference to Invitation sent the L W. 
W. to participate in a convention to 
take place in Chicago, April 6, 1908; and 
that Local 173 approves of terms set 
bv the General Executive Board for 
willingness to participate m said eon- 



GEO. MUMM. 
GOODWIN BLAND. 
JOSEPH SEBASTA, 



Think It Over, Then Act 



Seemingly our uncrowned kings absorb 
themselves with nothing else but how to 
extract ever more and more profits from 
their wage slaves, for the purpose of 
purchasing a titled lord for their daugh- 
ters. He who thinks so is in error. 

History makes men, and men make 
history. In times of truce (never is 
there any peace between classes having 
opposing material interests), and in 
times of open hostility, men have been 
pushed into the front ranks of armies 
fighting for progress, as well as into the 
reactionary camp. Members of the rank 
and file hardly known have become an 
aid to the cause of labor by virtue of 
their experience and determination. 
Likewise have the ruling classes of all 
ages and countries produced its men 
who have sought to crush the aspiration 
of the toilers, either by an iron hand or 
to cunningly extinguish or sidetrack any 
revolutionary movement. 

Men of the Mark Hanna type correctly 
perceived that a great deal of attention 
must be devoted to a work which was to 
keep the worker's mind in a condition 
that would leave him contented with a 
full dinner pail and the Republican ad- 
ministration in the "land of the free and 
the home of the brave," to play the 
golden harp in the sweet bye-and-bye. 
Many are the methods and tricks em- 
ployed to make the workingman think 
and act. hut in his own behalf. Perhaps 
the most effective tool used is the sub- 
sidized capitalist press. Its power is 
enormous, its influence widespread, its 
resources unlimited. 

The advertising is not its only source 
of revenue. The editorial page, news 
colored, doctored up or suppressed just 
as occasion demands. Sunday magazine 
articles are the real things to shape a 



The 



"he wage scale was put to a vote, 
■nvcw* smvni sn uunwivi 



I have beta instructed to write you 
that Local Union tuTfy. L W. ty* 
fuuy endorses the. action and substtnet 
of the lcherj>Tlnen ljr tlw G.JE^j^i 



so-called *puMic opinion. A confer- 
ence is held by the Mark Hennas and 
their watch-dogs, or separately; a policy 
for a certain Tine of action la mapped 
out for the press. To favor a third 
term of T. Roosevelt and a war with 
Japan, or to stir up sympathy for Lord 
Upton because he did not win the "cup," 



out west, etc., but at all times to oppose, 
aabreptesent and ftllif* *nd flfbt wry 

T^fetbJ* 



are needed. Bound together by a com- 
mon interest as part of the robber class, 
the capitalist reptile press is forced to 
defend this glorious system, which puts 
the workers' right to life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness at the mercy of our 
industrial despots, and the pay is forth- 
coming in the shape of advertising, etc 
Thousands of dollars are paid to 
editors capable of wielding their prosti- 
tuted pens against the onward march of 
progress. Yes, it is the power of the 
capitalist press that is doing the work 
far more effective than all the Bismarcks 
and czars of Russia combined have ever 
done. 

To destroy, then, this baneful influence 
on our class should be part of our work. 
Wc have a means to accomplish this. 
The I. U. B. is the best advocate of in- 
dustrial unionism, and should be in the 
hands of every wage worker. How 
much it will do depends on its circula- 
tion no less than the contents. 

Fellow workers, if you realize the 
foregoing to be true, then let's all work 
for the I. U. B. First of all, subscribe 
or renew your own subscription. Don't 
imagine that by having elected a literary 
agent your work is done. It is just 
here where it begins. Get subscribers 
amongst your shopmates, or if your job 
is imperiled by doing so, at some other 
shop. Turn them over, if convenient, 
to your local agent, who should keep a 
record of all names, and have him send 
all subscriptions into general headquar- 
ters. By doing so, you will have the 
names and addresses of workers who, 
although readers of your official organ, 
are not yet members of the L W. W., 
who can be visited and induced to buy 
literature, come to your meetings, and 
finally join your local. The L U. R, if 
widely circulated in your locality, could 
do the work of an agitator with little 
cost, preparing the field for the or- 
ganizer and helping to secure an audi- 
ence for your lecturer at I. W. W. meet- 
m*s. 

Arouse yourselves to meet the enemy 
with his own Weapon, the press. 

Fellow workers, don't expect of 
I. TT .^ern-to Hustle for l " ! 
•tone, Tmt sJI who*. tknulDrr can 

[fiiii In imi iillltt^Julf 

jfym m iiiii cncinni wutk. 



To Lumber and 
Wood Workers 



TO ALL WORKERS OF WOOD, BE IT IN THE WOODS, ON 
THE DRIVE, IN THE SAW OR PLANING MILLS, IN- 
FACT, IN EVERY BRANCH OF THE LUMBERING IN- 
DUSTRY, FROM THE STURDY LUMBERJACK IN THE 
FOREST, WHO FELLS AND HANDLES THE TIMBER, 
UNTIL IT REACHES THE SAW, TO THE SKILLED ME- 
CHANIC WHO FITS THE FINEST MOULDINGS, THIS 
LEAFLET IS ESPECIALLY ADDRESSED: 

In all the great industries of the American continent the Lumber- 
ing Industry takes a prominent and important place; and of all the 
great industries where wage workers labor long hours for small pay, 
so that an idle few may be kept in luxury, there arc very few where 
the conditions arc more unbearable. There is no industry where the 
toilers are so thoroughly disorganized, or where the employers of labor 
are so thoroughly organized, as in this particular industry. 

The employers of labor in the lumber industry realize the neces- 
sity of a thorough Industrial Union of Capitalists, so that they may 
take advantage of every opportunity to raise the price of lumber at 
one end and reduce the wages' of their employes at the other. 

The overstocked labor market and the unorganized plight of the 
workers who follow the lumbering industry, recently gave the capital- 
ist lumbermen's association of the West the golden opportunity, 
which they seized with alacrity, to slash wages, as is evidenced by the 
unmerciful cut in wages which occurred simultaneously all along the 
line where this class of work is carried on. 

With the employers who have banded themselves together to 
keep the price of lumber high and the wages of the employes low, no 
particular fault can be found, as it is a common trait among all cap- 
italists ; but the fault is to be found in the workers, for their indiffer- 
ence in the matter, in not organizing on the same lines as their em- 
ployers, so that they might be an economic power, to GET ALL THEY 
CAN, AND HOLD WHAT THEY GET. 

ORGANIZATION. 
AH intelligent workers realize that nothing can be accomplished 
without organization; your employers realized the necessity of an 
organization along industrial lines, so that they could act as a unit 
and stop competition among themselves. That is, they do not believe 
in scabbing on each other. It is easy for them to organic. They are 
few, while the workers are many. They are the masters and can not 
be dictated to, while the workers are slaves, and are often told what 
thev can belong to and what they can not. This renders it more diffi- 
cult to organize the workers ; but however difficult, the workers must 
organize, and on the same lines as the masters— in an economic indus- 
trial organization. 

There is only one organization which organizes the workers on 
this plan. It is the Industrial Workers of the World. 

The Industrial Workers do not believe in craft unions, where there 
may be scores of different unions in one industry, as exists in the 
American Federation of Labor, often scabbing on each other through 
the error of recognizing the false teaching of IDENTITY OF IN- 
TEREST between the workers and the employers, but on the con- 
trary organizes all the workers in one industry into one union; such 
an Industrial Union to be co-partners and closely affiliated with the 
workers in the other industrial departments; it also condemns any 
such teaching as Identity of Interest between the employers and em- 
ployees. The following extract from the preamble of the Industrial 
Workers of the World lays bare the plan of organization : 

"The rapid gathering of wealth and the centering of the 
management of industries into fewer and fewer hands makes 
the trades union unable to cope with the ever-growing power 
of the employing class, because the trade unions foster a 
state of things which allows one set of workers to be pitted 
against another set of workers in the same industry, thereby 
helping to defeat one another in wage wars. The trade 
unions aid the employing class to mislead the workers into 
the belief that the working class have interests in common 
with their employers. 

"These sad conditions can be changed and the interests 
of the working class upheld only by an organization formed 
in such a way that all its members in any one industry, or in 
all industries, if necessary, cease work whenever a strike or 
lockout is on in any department thereof, thus making injury 
to one an injury to all." 

This is the only form of organization that can successfully com- 
bat organized capital. The plan of organization is up to date. It is 
proper, it can not be improved upon, as it aims to supplant the present 
capitalist government with a workers' Industrial government, and 
when that day comes it will no longer be necessary for the workers 
to wander around hopelessly looking for a master to employ them, 
but will own and operate their own industries, and will be posses- 
sors of all they produce. 

To attain these ideals, and in the meantime to make life worth 
living at all for the lumberworkers, the organization must be thor- 
oughly established in every town and camp where the workers are 
engaged. 

Some workers object to joining the organization on the ground 
that they are soon going to leave the particular place where they are 
working. This objection is a poor one, as the Industrial Workers 
transfer its members from one local to another, from one industrial 
department to another free of charge. For instance, should you decide 
to leave the lumber industry and go mining, the Mining Department 
would accept you on a paid-up card; one initiation fee does forever. 
This applies to every industry. 

Another objection is that if the worker leaves the particular place 
where the I. W. W. is established there may be no local at his new 
place of work. This is easily overcome by either sending your dues 
along with ydur card to your secretary, or what is better, talk to the 
men and get a few together and send for the organizer to come and 
start a local. Any ten persons who are wage earners can have a local 



Another objection is that, "If I join your union I wiU lefce my 
job." This Is the hardest objection to overcome, as it goes to show 
whit an abject state of slavery the worker has ittoWed bJrnJtlf to be 
lodged. It is the whine of a coward, and if a p erson Who, by the Very 
statement adtnthi that fW ts WMipfNHl. Is down ihd out. ami has no 
Tbhjjer the rjforlfee to lace tile stern tfcttle df lilt, Mntf it feist try to 
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LET US SUPPOSE A CASE 

The Chicago American directs attention to the fact that "the State pro- 
vides food, lodging and good care for every thief," hut makes no provision 
for the unemployed. It then supposes fifty thousand men who are out of 
work (in Chicago) and hungry, who find that the State does nothing for 
them, "very quietly, without any show of violence, proceeding to steal some- 
thing" and accepting the consequences by pleading guilty. 

The State would be seriously embarrassed. It could not lock up fifty 
thousand thieves. It could not let them go, and if it pardoned them, the fifty 
thousand would then proceed to steal again. 

Having stated its supposition, the "American" makes the discovery that 
after all society is well balanced, "men will die of hunger and cold rather than 
take the food that society guarantees to the thief." With that the "Amer- 
ican" dismisses the problem. 

But the problem is not disposed of by flippantly dismissing It What is 
the bottom cause, in Chicago or Calcutta, in America or England, for an 
industrial condition which presents the spectacle we now see of thousands of 
workers with no work and nothing to eat? 

It is the ownership by a small class of the means whereby these men 
formerly obtained a living. They have no work because they produced too 
much when employed; they are hungry because the surplus values they cre- 
ated over and above a bare subsistence have been appropriated by the own- 
er* of the mills, factories, mines and transportation services wherein they 
were formerly employed. 

These opportunities for obtaining a livelihood for sustaining life, being 
private property and operated for profit, are closed when profit no longer 
flows into the pockets of the owners and the markets are oversupplied with 
products. 

The worker, shut out of the mill, factory and workshop, and deprived of 
all opportunity to work, becomes a social outcast, through no fault of his 
own, except the fault which he shares with all members of his class— failure 
to organize for the protection of his class interests and securing to himself 
and his class the full product of labor performed. 

Let us suppose a case: Suppose the fifty thousand men, instead of 
accepting the conditions forced upon them by private ownership of the means 
of production and distribution, quietly, with determination and without ahow 
of violence, should proceed to take possession of the shops, mills, mines, fac- 
tories and transportation service, and announce their intention to operate 
them all to prevent hunger and cold, save human life and forestall human 
misery by eliminating profit and producing for use alone. 

And suppose the unemployed in every industrial center of the country 
should proceed in the same way to carry out the same program for the same 
purpose. 

What could be done with one or two million men determined to carry 
through that program? What could the State do? Arrest them as thieves? 
Then what?. Lock them up?.. In that case the State would have to shelter 
and feed them. The thing is manifestly impossible. The vast multitude 
would be discharged. 

And as soon as that happened they would go back to the idle mills, mines 
and factories and again start them up. And would they again be arrested? 
Perhaps. But they would again be discharged. 

And again they would return to the mills and factories — the only places 
on the planet where they know how to be useful to society and supply their 
wants. 

And about this time SOCIETY would begin to take notice; the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of millions of men willing to work but denied the oppor- 
tunity by the private owners of the mills, mines, factories, and so forth, 
starving to death and their enforced idleness entailing want and wretchedness 
upon millions of women and children I 

The entire country would be rocked and swayed by the awful tragedy; 
conventionalism would stand appalled in its presence and conservatism would 
run to cover. 

The millions of workers would once more take possession of their means 
of employment and HOLD them. Society would be face to face with the 
revolutionary climax; the workers, masters of the workshops, would become 
the arbiters of society; the workers would remodel government; the State as 
a coercive machine, or a capitalist committee, would disappear; the Industrial 
Commonwealth, with the useless, grafting politician cut out and the industrial 
administration installed, would be established. 

Between capitalism and thia consummation stands Charity and Ignorance; 
that's alL 

THE SHOP AND THE BALLOT 

It is contended that the emancipation of our class from the bondage of 
capitalist industry can be achieved by the ballot alone, unsupported by any 
other form of organisation than the political party. Let us examine this 
attitude in the light of facts and experience. If it can be demonstrated to be 
sound, there is nothing left for us but to unite in a political party and march 
to the polling booth. If, on the other hand, it can be shown beyond doubt 
or cavil that the economic (industrial) organisation is not merely necessary 
but indispensable to the accomplishment of our purposes, then common sense 
suggests that we organize industrially where we work— in the shop thill, 
factory, mine and transportation service. 

It is a matter of common information that the present masters of the 
avenues of employment have the power to dose their plants whenever it 
suits them to do so; they also have the power to open their plants when they 
wilt With marked frequency the owners of plants where large numbers of 
workers are employed, have announced their decision to operate their estab- 
lishments on the special days when men go to the polls to vote. In spite of 
laws declaring the day of election a legal holiday and providing specifically 
for the convenience of worUngmen in recording their votes, the employing 
class puts every obstacle possible in the way of a free expression of opinion. 
They order their establishments opened and run on full time; they threaten 
with discharge any worker absenting himself from Us employment on that 
day, thus disfranchising the "free American citizens" whoso economic servi 
ture imposes upon them the necessity of complying with the whim of an 
industrial tyrant. Our readers will bo able to recall Instance* almost without 
number where this has occurred. 

What remedy for this state of affairs to there In the ballot box alone? 
If workmgmen may insist upon the right to vote only at the coat of losing 
their jobs and facing starvation, the law of self-preservation will decide their 
action. They will remain at work; they do remain at work and the bosses' 
intimidation of the workers and nullification of their righta aa dtisens 
prevaila. 

A perfect economic organization of the workers in the shop, mUL mine 



on craft hues, dividing the workers in one plant into a score or 
with a score or more cr oss purposes, jealousies and Jurisdiction fights,' 



The workers asset 

now hove Of pofitlcsl liberty, and In that way the L W. W. alone seeks tp 



Last Call But One 

This isssue of The Bulletin is No. SI ; 
the succeeding number will complete the 
volume and round out the first year of 
its publication. There will be one more 
call on those who subscribed a year ago 
to renew. The paper should receive the 
support of every member of the organ- 
ization and its sympathizers.. It is the 
organization's property; in its preserva- 
tion and betterment every member has 
an interest. This interest should first 
manifest itself in renewing expiring sub- 
scriptions, then in obtaining new ones to 
extend its influence and promote the 
cause it stands for. 

Remember, that unless you renew 
your paper will be stopped. No other 
course is left to us by the rulings of the 
Postoffice Department but to cut you off 
the list unless you renew. You will miss 
The Bulletin when it stops coming; so 
get your order for renewal, with 50 
cents for a year, into the mail while it 
is fresh in your mind. 



It was again demonstrated last Sun- 
day that there is a definite and growing 
interest among the workers of Mil- 
waukee in industrial unionism. In re- 
sponse to the announcement that Vin- 
cent St. John and A. S. Edwards would 
speak in Bohemian Turn Hall in the 
afternoon, nearly 300 members of the 
working class assembled, and for three 
hours listened intently to the speeches, 
which, from start to finish, were punc- 
tuated with demonstrations of approval. 
"That's the kind of unionism we want!" 
was the remark frequently heard. St. 
John stayed over for two or three days 
to meet several bodies of workers by 
appointment. 

The capitalists of America say "the 
workers have to learn that they cannot 
control industry," and it makes no dif- 
ference whether Picrpont Morgan re- 
peated it in that interview or not. But 
the workers are learning that to control 
industry is their peculiar mission, and 
that unless they do there is no hope for 
them. The definite result of the class 
struggle is the control of > industry by 
the workers; industrial unionism is the 
definite way to that end. 

The practical answer to the cry of 
oiir enemies that the I. W. W. is "dead" 
is for each local union to do its part in 
supporting the work of general head- 
quarters. This support consists mainly 
in the payment of dues. Local secre- 
taries arc urged to give immediate atten- 
tion to statements of the financial stand- 
ing of their locals and remit balances 
due the general office. 

Adv. Dc Bella, member of Italian In- 
dustrial Workers' Union of Philadel- 
phia and editor of "II Prolctrio," will 
he in Chicago in three or four weeks 
and has agreed to serve voluntarily as 
organizer for Italians in the I. W. W. 
Any Italian workers desiring his serv- 
ices should communicate with Vincent 
St. John, 212 Bush Temple, Chicago. 

-The I. W. W. stands f or theVolidarity 
if the propertyless working class and 
in organization to emancipate that class 
'»v getting possession of the tools of pro- 
bation and all means of employment 
Ml the machinations of hell will he used 
igainst tis to destroy us; it rests with 
t. W. W. men to see that the plots of 
he enemy do not prevail. 

The first man to send $5.00 for our 
'hard times" scrip issue is our Japanese 
fellow-worker. K. Tctsuka. He is go- 
ing to keep the specimen and will not 
offer it for redemption. This is a good 
example for about one thousand mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. to follow. Send 
$1, $2 or $5 and get a "sample" to 
frame. 

One by one the obstacles in the way 
of that April conference to "reconstruct" 
industrial unionism are cropping out. 
The W. F. M. "went on record" against 
the contract system, but John Mitchell 
urges the U. M. W. to stick to the con- 
tract system. That's a promising condi- 
tion for unity I 

The 22d of February is something 
more than the birthday of George Wash- 
ington ; it is also the first anniversary of 
the birth of The Industrial Union Bul- 
letin, adding to the historical importance 
of that day in the calendar. Send in 
your renewal and a new subscriber. 



G. Franklin, 110 Bernard street, Spo- 
kane, Wash., wishes to communicate 
with members who speak the Slavonian- 
Croatian language, with a view of start- 
ing a paper. If this notice is read by 
such members, they are requested to 
write him. 

S. S. Dickinson, 87 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, to complete a file of The Bul- 
letin, wishes to obtain the following 
copies: Numbers 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 21, 
22 and 23. If you have any of these to 
spare, forward them direct to the ad- 
dress. 

If the Japanese at home, as some 
folks tell us, get "only 25 or 35 cents a 
day and live comfortably on it," their 
condition is better than that of .the 
American, who gets four or six times 
as much and starves on it. If not, why 
not? 

Fellow-Workers Gaines and Hagen- 
son were delegated to represent the I. 
W. W. in a convention of the unem- 
ployed held in St. Louis last week and 
called by James Eads How, who pro- 
vided hospitality for those attending. 

Unity is worth while; it is desirable 
and necessary; but we again remark 
that it cannot b% accomplished on the 
perilous popularity of an individual or 
the compromise of fundamental prin- 
ciples. 

The Harp" is well strung and snak- 
ing most excellent music Send for s 
sample copy. The subscription is SO 
cents a year and the address 202 & 
48th St, New York, N. Y. 

Insurance^ Agent-One who iff en- 
gaged in soliciting insurance and is not 
an employer is eligible to membership. 



"Our Best Citizens" 

We ask for bread and they give us s 
atone; 

For meat, and they fling us a bona; 
They roll in plunder, end they dance 

and laugh, 
And worship alona the golden calf. 

Their preachers prattle of "the vales 
of bliss"; 

Of "better, brighter worlds than thia,' 
While o'er their dying children moth 

era moan, 
And earth is filled with grief and 

groan. 

They drive hope'a angel from the 

homea of men, 
And herd them In a slaughter pen — 
In the same old way, with the same 

old lies. 

They work their will and freedom 
dies. 

They've seized the flowers and the 

fruits of toil; 
They clsim the air and hold the soil; 
And their's the sea, the sun, the sky, 

the light— 
They hold them all by "vested right. 1 

Their alaves and hoga are sleek and 

fat and fine; 
Their pugs and poodlea most divine; 
In marble stalls from golden plates 

they feed, 
While humane on a rag couch breed. 

They drive hope'a angel from the 

homes of men, 
And herd them in a slaughter pen- 
In the same old way, with the same 

old lies, 

They work their will and freedom 
die*. 

—Covington Hall. 

Seller Strike Case ended 

The two I. W. W. men, Samuel Lef- 
kowitz and Julius Thron, who had been 
charged by A. BeHer & Co. with crim- 
inal assault and contempt of court, were 
on Friday, February 7, acquitted of the 
charges. The firm claimed that on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1907, Lefkowitz and Thron, to- 
gether with about ten other strikers, all 
members of Garment Workers' Indus- 
trial Union No. 59, had assaulted two 
of their employes named Moritz Faust 
and Manuel Faust, at Seventeenth street 
and Union Square. 

On April 3, 1907, Justice Greenbaum 
referred a motion to punish defendants 
to J. Woolscy Shcppard, referee, to take 
testimony and report back his decision 
together with, recommendations. Numer- 
ous witnesses were examined by both 
sides, and eighteen hearings were had 
and four afternoons taken in summing 
up before the referee. The police of the 
Union Square precinct themselves testi- 
fied in behalf of defendants. 

On October 22, 1907, the referee filed 
his report, which stated that it was his 
opinion that "defendants are not guilty 
of the contempt of court * * • and 
that the plaintiff's motion to punish said 
defendants for the alleged violation of 
the injunction order should be in all 
things denied." 

Bcller & Co. were indignant at the 
decision and made motion after motion 
to the Supreme Court to have another 
hearing. The motions were all success- 
fully combated by counsel for defense, 
Grauer and Rathkopf. 

On Friday last a final order was en- 
tered by Judge Greenbaum confirming 
the referee's report and clearing Lefko- 
witz and Thron of the vicious charges 
against them. The court's order also 
provided that Bcller & Co. pay the ex- 
penses and disbursements, amounting to 
over $450. 

The entire case is a complete vindica- 
tion of the actions of the White Goods 
Workers and a blow to the firm fighting 
them. 



Philosophy of a Bummer 

"Say," said the honey bee to its big 
cousin, the bumble-bee, "why don't you 
try to be of some use, you great, lazy 
lout? You're six times as big as I am, 
and ought to make six times as much 
honey, but all you seem to want is 
enough' to live on, and when it comes to 
selecting a home you are satisfied with 
a hole in the ground or a place inside 
the clapboards of some old barn. 
Haven't you any ambition?" 

"You little fool," replied the other, 
"do you think you own the house you 
live in? Don't you know you're in the 
[rasp of a selfish landlord, who collects 
for rent nine-tenths of the product of 

J'our toil and graciously allows you to 
ive on the other tenth? Do you know 
that even your queen is a slave, and is 
bought and sold like any other slave, in 
spite of the emancipation proclamation? 
You give me a feeling of weariness. 
You haven't a bit of sense. If you 
want to be happy and independent, be 
a bum, like me." And the big bumble- 
bee bumbled lazily on its way.— C W. T. 

Hard Luck In (he West 

The cowboy sat down on the 
ground, fingered a roll of bills and 
looked sadly at his pard. 

"Bill," he said, "it s no use. I can't 
go to town with you to-day." 

"Why?" asked Bill. 

"I've only got $25 to my name." 

"Figger it up ag'in," said Bill. 

"No use. I've figgered it up a 
dozen times, and it always comes out 
the same. It'll take $20 fer the drunk, 
dollar ah' a half fer bed an' break- 
fast, three an' a half fer ca'tridges, 
an' that won't leave a cussed cent to 
pay the fine." — Indianapolis Sun. 
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keep his head above water. He admits the right of the lumber trust 
to impose any and all exactions. He has not the manhood or courage 
to raise a hand or lift his voice against such oppression. Such men 
as these merit nothing but contempt from their fellow workers, who 
are battling against the oppression of organized capital, that they 
may enjoy more of the fruits of their labor. 

Others object to belonging to an organization that is fighting for 
the rights of the workers, on the ground that they are satisfied with 
their jobs and their hours and wages. This is the statement of an ig- 
norant person ; ignorant of the fact that Labor produces all wealth and 
that Labor should receive all that it produces. It is generally a man 
who is receiving very low wages and has long hours to work that makes 
a statement of this kind. He should also be classed with the man 
who is afraid of his job. Some of the highest paid men in the saw 
mills and in the camps are members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, but they realize that Labor only receives one-fifth of what it 
produces and that the other four-fifths go into the hands of men who 
produce nothing. They also realize that to protect their own inter- 
ests it is necessary for them to assist in bringing the most menial toiler 
up to a higher standard of living. They realize the class struggle: 
the INTERESTS OF THE WORKERS AND THE MASTERS 
ARE NOT IDENTICAL, and they know that their class, the working 
class, should have as much right to organize and educate themselves 
as the masters have, and refuse to be dictated to by any mushroom 
aristocrat as to what he shall belong to. Every scheme is being used 
by the capitalist class to keep the workers from entering upon their 
proper course. The giving of Christmas presents, a few shares of 
worthless stock, a small raise of pay on the side to a few, so that 
the few will always be on the side of the master to help oppress the 
other workers, are all tributes to the intelligence of the masters and 
to the ignorance and cowardice of the subservient tool, the slave. 
EDUCATION. 

The Industrial Workers of the World carries on its work of 
education and prints literature in every language, and no person need 
be ignorant of the workings or teachings of Industrial Unionism. It 
aims to teach its members that there is a class struggle in society, and 
that the struggle is caused by economic conditions; that the workers 
are filched out of four-fifths of the product of their toil, so that a 
few can live in idleness. It teaches-, the workers how to organize in 
every branch of an industry, and in all industries, and how to cam- 
on such an organization, that when the proper time arrives, the 
workers instead of being driven out into the street to starve and rot 
in idleness at the behest of a small coterie of men, that thev will 
continue production in the shop and refuse to starve, and will" oper- 
ate the different industries for the benefit of workers and not for 
parasites. 

Fellow Workers: Do not be the easy prey of the Lumber 
Associations and trusts by keeping out of your Industrial organiza- 
tion. Remember, nothing can be accomplished without organization; 
follow the pattern set by your masters, and organize to get all you 
can and hold what you get. 

No exorbitant initiation fees or dues are required to be an In- 
dustrial Worker. The initiation fee into all locals of Lumbermen is 
$i.oo, and the dues never exceed 50 cents per month. Ten wage 
earners can form a local and the charter outfit of books, seal, charter, 
cards, etc., costs $10.00. 

Do not throw this leaflet away, but talk matters over among vour 
fellow workers, and see if you do not believe the conditions un ler 
which you work can be bettered, shorter hours established, and the 
life of the lumber worker, no matter what your occupation may be, 
improved in many ways by a thorough organization . of the workers 
in every camp and town. 

Mining in the West is no more important an industry than is 
lumbering; yet through the organization of that department no man 
works more than eight hours a day. There is no difference between 
a lumber worker and a miner; one is just as intelligent as the other, 
and there is no reason why an organization cannot be built in the 
near future that will be to the everlasting credit of the workers in 
the lumber industry. 

Do not allow yourselves to again drop into a state of despair in 
this matter, but immediately) join the lumbermen's local of the I. 
W. W., if there is one in your district ; if not, at once send for an 
organizer to come and address you on the subject, and eet a local 
started. 6 

Address all requests for organizers to Fred W. Heslewood Na- 
tional Organizer, Box 175, Kalispcll, Mont., or to L H Walsh' Na- 
tional Organizer, no Occidental Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

VINCENT ST. JOHN, 
Asst. Sec. and Gen. Organizer, 
212 Bush Temple, 

WM. E. TRAUTMANN, CWcw 111 

Gen. Sec. I. W. W., 
212 Bush Temple, 
•Chicago, 111. 



PREAMBLE OF THE LI. I. 

The working class and the employing cUse have noth- 
ing in common. There can be no peace so lone at hunaer 
and want are found amn«« m.ihi^.2 ^* . 



and want are found among millions of workmaTpeoDle 

^„; ho oft up *• ****** 

« B 2 W ?« tSaMet ■ "niggle mutt go on until 

all the toilers come together on the poUtJoaL ag well aa 
onthe industrial field, and take and hold that which*? 
produce by their labor through an economic organi^Sonof 
the working data, without affiliation with inTpoMceJ 
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The rapid gathering of wash* and the centering- of the 
management of industries into fewer and few? hands 
make the trades union unable to cope with the erer*row- 
tag power of the employing data, because the trrte^uttous 
J 6 ".? •* «"*■•» which allows one get of workers 

to be pitted against another get of workers m thTiame 
Industry, thereby helping to defeat one another in wane 
ware. The trade unions aid the employing class VmE 
lead the workers into the belief that thT worUiv eta 
liaee interests in common with their employers/^ 

These tad conditions can be changed end the intereett 

™ ^n'tTiLSl !? ta m€mb « B to mry one Industry. 

*E?Z^J t J!™ tn ?*I: «*»• work whenever a 
ttrike or lockout it on in any department thereof, thus mak- 
bf tofrry t o one an Injury to aU. ^ 
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ECONOMIC DETERMINISM 

How Social Institutions Came Into Existence Through 
Changing Methods of Production 

FROM THE PAST TO THE FUTURE 

BY WORD N. MILLS 



CHAPTER XIIL 

Today we are undergoing experiences 
i hat mark the beginning of * new epoch 
in the life of humanity. The experience 
of three thousand years of civilization 
under the rule of private property in 
the means of life seems to have been a 
necessary precedent to the new social 
order. The dynamic forces in the cosmic 
economy that produce the cataclysms by 
which the physical world is changed are 
generated through the aeons. So with 
the forces that operate to produce 
change in social systems. The experi- 
ence accumulated during unmeasured 
apes were required to prepare the race 
for the era of civilization. The period 
of civilization marks but an incident in 
evolutionary progress. 

Through all time the dynamic element 
in human affairs has been that of race 
preservation and self interest The race 
could be preserved only by subserving 
the interest of the individual. The unit 
preserved, under the impulse of the 
natural law of generation, the race per- 
durcd. The same law still pperates. 
Only now the intelligence of the useful 
and thinking people perceives that under 
modern methods of production the safety 
of the unit can be insured only by the 
subservience of the interests of the mass. 
While hand production of the necessi- 
ties of existence was the rule, however 
differentiated those products in kind a 
measure of "free competition" existed. 
Within the last fifty years the advent of 
complex machinery has solved the prob- 
lem of production. Free competition is 
now gasping in its death struggle. 

The machinery in existence in the 
United States is capable of producing 
three times as much as our population 
requires for all to live in comfort. The 
same is relatively true of all civilized 
countries. It requires but a fraction of 
the people to operate the machinery of 
production. And the operation of it is 
social. The workers who operate the 
machinery of social production are paid 
wanes by the owning class that tend ever 
more to a lowering of the standard of 
living of the workers. A vast army of 
unemployed is created by these condi- 
tion*. 

The parasitic owning class grows ever 
smaller, but at the same time ever richer. 
Periodically the working class find them- 
selves in a position where their purchas- 
ing power is so far reduced that they 
can no longer buy back from the owners 
the products of their own' labor. Then 
ciimics a "crisis." The owners close 
their factories, mines and mills and revel 
in and waste the surplus products of the 
toilers, while the latter suffer the hor- 
rors of a living hell from hunger and 
cold, and tens of thousands perish. 
Civilization has reached that point where 
economic conditions demand a readjust- 
ment to save the race from retrogression 
to brutes. And the influences and meas- 
ures for that readjustment are fast as- 
suming shape. , 

New conceptions are being evolved. 
New institutions are taking definite form 
that are a radical departure from those 
hitherto existing. A new system of 
ideals and of ethics are being born. And 
these appear in response to the law of 
economic determinism ; that man s ideals 
and systems of ethics are t he reflex 
of the' economic conditions which make 
them necessary; from these a new code 
of morals arise, since humanity, per- 
force, adjusts its standard of morals to 
the reflex of its economic necesssities. 
1 he rising ideal of the new form of so- 
ciety requires that the means of pro- 
duction must be owned as they are op- 
erated socially, and that the products 
be distributed similarly. 

Thus the integument that has bound 
the existing order is strained to the 
breaking point. We arc presented with 
the phenomenon of a disintegrating 
civilization. Under the tremendous force 
of the activities brought into existence 
with the advent of machine production 
the state finds its institutions inadequate. 
Its power of coercion as constituted in 
the courts, police and army is confronted 
by a growing power, to which it must 
eventually succumb. With it must per- 
ish, or at least be radically modified, 
most of the institutions that took their 
rise and flourished under its regime. 

Just how rapidly will be carried for- 
ward the process of transformation to 
a new order— the constitution of indus- 
trial society— will depend on many con- 
tingencies. Just what paths this process 
will take is a question of debate, even 
amongst advanced students. In any 
event, all history and, science gives as- 
surance that Evolution cannot be stayed 
and we each and all are factors in its 
processes. 

In order to acquire a clearer view of 
the tactical policies requisite for the 
transformation of political society into 
an industrial one organized on a demo- 
cratic basis and in which the predelic- 
tions and activities of individuals may 
have free play consistent with the public 
weal, a scientific knowledge of existing 
institutions and their possible relation 
to the coming order is essential. Our 
examination of such will be made with 
a view to the part they play, and must 
play, while the change is taking place. 

In our examination of the .usages of 
primitive society during transition from 
the gentile to the political constitution 
we observed that the movement was 
gradual, that it extended through a long 
period of time and was embodied in a 
aeries of successive experiment* by 
which a remedy was sought for the then 
existing evils. For a time, the old and 
the new existed side by side, the new 
ever traversing the old. The ideas Of 
government which had been germinating 
through the previous ethnical period took 
on a new form in • dcmocratKally 
stituted state. The essential difference 
consisted in that whereas m gentile so- 
ciety npitsei i utW m the function of 
tribal gove rnm ent was founded on a per- 
sonal relation, in the state * became 
founded on place of residence tad pri- 



ciety. The difference will be that where, 
as under the political state, representa- 
tion in governmental bodies is based on 
residence in the voting precinct, town- 
ship, county and state— geographical 
boundaries— and on property, in the 
coming order representation will be 
from trades and industries and depart- 
ments of industries, and legislation will 
be in conformity therewith. 

Under a political constitution the family 
is individualized into the social unit, but 
the voting precinct is the political unit. 
The state recognizes the counties of 
which it is composed, the county its 
townships or its voting precincts; but 
the voting precinct takes no note of the 
family. The township or voting precinct 
stands in the same relation to political 
society that the gens did to gentile so- 
ciety. Each is the unit of a system. In 
the same manner industrial society will 
recognize the biologic social molecule, 
the individualized family, as a social 
unit; but the department of an industry 
will become the industrial unit as a base 
of representation. 

Civilized man in this age has pro- 
gressed far beyond his savage and bar- 
barous forbears in intelligence. Besides, 
he has the accumulated experience and 
knowledge of numerous ethnical periods 
and unnumbered generations behind 
him. Consequently the progress that can 
be made, and is made, now is corre- 
spondingly rapid. While phenomena 
similar in character to that of the pre- 
ceding social revolution will be wit- 
nessed, indubitably, decades, or even 
years, will count now for hundreds of 
years then. We shall go into the details 
of this subject at the proper place. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
Slavery is the fundamental basis upon 
which all the institutions of civilization 
rest. Superimposed upon it is the state, 
all of whose powers of coercion, direct 
and indirect, are utilized for its perpetu- 
ation. And the ethics, the morals and 
the religions conform thereto. Since the 

fieriod when first it was discovered that 
abor power was capable of producing 
value in excess of its cost of subsistence, 
as a result of which human beings were 
made chattels, slavery has assumed 
divers external forms, but its essential 
character remained identical in all of 
them. As long as one human being, or 
class of human beings, remains under 
the necessity of toiling to produce 
wealth, any part of which another in- 
dividual or class of individuals appro- 
priates without rendering a labor value 
equivalent, slavery will exist; and it 
matters not what the nature of the co- 
ercive power is or shall be. 

Force is the necessary concomitant of 
slavery, however cleverly that force 
may be disguised. Chattel slavery exists 
today only sporadically in civilized na- 
tions. The remnants of the feudal sys- 
tem may still be observed in some Euro- 
pean countries. Slavery persists in its 
modern form in the wa>es and profit 
system, and this is the iorm that de- 
mands the present attention of econ- 
omists. Wage slavery, like all its pre- 
ceding forms, is invested in the economic 
dependence of one class in society upon 
another class. Its concomitant is the 
class struggle between the owning class 
and the working class for the surplus 
product over the cost of subsistence of 
the workers. Since rtie very existence 
of civilization and political society de- 
pends on the maintenance of wage slav- 
crv under modern methods of produc- 
tion, a scientific analysis of its phenom- 
ena is here appropriate. The wages sys- 
tem is slavery in its latest developed 
form. Under it the worker is neither 
directly the property of his master as 
a chattel ; neither is he bound to the soil 
as a serf. The wage slave is free to go 
and come, to move from place to place 
to seek employment. Unlike the chattel 
slave, no master seeks him. The quest 
is his. for a master. No lash is needed 
to drive him. The fear of want is more 
potent. He is free to accumulate prop- 
erty, if he can ; to own a home, to marry 
and raise a family, and to even become 
a business man. All of these things 
some wage slaves do. The theory ob- 
tains that all may do so. 

As a matter of fact, comparatively 
few are able to accumulate or own suffi- 
cient to be economically independent. 
Wages are determined by an "iron 
law," which fixes the worker's share of 
his own product at the subsistence level. 
At the time of this writing (1907) the 
portion that falls to the share of the 
working class is less than twenty per 
cent of the total product* 

That the wages system, the concomi- 
tant of socialized production in civilized 
society under the political state, is a 
slave system is strikingly pointed out in 
a letter written by Horace Greeley in 
1845. It follows: 

"What is Slavery? Yon will probably 
answer: 'The legal subjection of one 
human being to the will of another.' 
But this definition seems to me inac- 
curate on both sides— too broad, and at 
the same time too narrow. It is too 
broad in that it includes the subjection 
founded in other necessities, not less 
stringent than those imposed by statute. 
We must seek some truer definition. 

"I understand by salvery that condi- 
tion in which one human being exists 
mainly as a convenience for other hu- 
man beings— in which the time, the ex- 
ertions, the faculty of a part of the hu- 
man family 'are made to subserve, not 
their own development, physical, intel- 
lectual and moral, but the comfort, ad- 
vantage or caprices of others. In short, 
wherever service is rendered' from one 
human being to another, on * footing of 
one-sided and not mutual .obligation — 
where the relation between the servant 
and the served one Janqt _©J. affection 
and reciprocal good offices, but of 



necessity, servility and degradation on 
the other— there, in my view, is slavery. 

"1. Wherever certain human beings 
devote their time and thoughts mainly 
to obeying and serving other human be- 
ings, and this not because they choose 
to do so, but because they must, there 
(I think) is slavery. 

"2. Wherever human beings exist in 
such relations that a part, because of 
the position they occupy and functions 
they perform are generally considered 
an interior class to those who perform 
other functions or none, there (I think) 
is slavery. 

"3. Wherever the ownership of soil is 
so engrossed by a small part of the com- 
munity that the far larger number are 
compelled to pay whatever the few may 
see fit to exact for the privilege of oc- 
cupying and cultivating the earth, there 
is something very like slavery. 

"4. Wherever opportunity to labor is 
obtained with difficulty and is so deficient 
that the employing class may virtually 

[>rcscrih» their own terms and pay the 
a borer Ijnly such share as they choose 
of the product, there is a very strong 
tendency to slavery. 

"5. Wherever it is deemed more rep- 
utable to live without labor, so that a 
gentleman' would be rather ashamed of 
(Continued 
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his descent from a blacksmith than from 
a mere idler or mere pleasure seeker, 
there is a community not very far from 
slavery. And 

"6. Wherever one human being deems 
it honorable and right to have other 
human beings mainly devoted to his or 
her convenience and comfort, and thus 
to live, diverting the labor of these per- 
sons from all productive or general use- 
fulness to his or her own special use, 
while he or she is rendering or has 
rendered no corresponding service to the 
cause of human well being, there exists 
the spirit which originated and still sus- 
tains human slavery." 

Tiiff foregoing was written in response 
to an invitation to address an abolition 
meeting. While the definition is broad 
enough to cover the subject, it must be 
remembered that in Greeley's time the 
wonderful complexity of present-day 
methods of industry did not exist The 
ownership of the means of life of mil- 
lions had not yet passed into the hands 
of a few corporation stockholders. To- 
day the almost unrestricted mastery of 
this parasitic class in both our political 
and industrial life has transformed na- 
tions of "freemen" into a bondage more 
ignoble than was the lot of the chattel 
slave or the serf, 
next week.) 



An Infamous Enactment 



Prom the "Nevada Workman." 



The present session of the Nevada in this town. It was because the mine 
State Legislature has passed the State owners were well aware that any in- 
Police bill. The Senate, as was to be vestigation would reveal these facts that 
expected, was unanimous for its adop- their tools in Carson City were not al- 
tion. The Assembly, from which some- ] lowed to make an inquiry into the very 
thing better was expected, passed the matter, for the settlement of which they 
bill by a vote of 31 to 7. The passage had convened in extraordinary session, 
of this bill is a temporary victory for The unsupported statements of i per- 
thc mine owners. It is not to the credit jurcd gang of union-hating and dis- 
of the State. The organs of the mine reputable mine owners were sufficient 
owners have been prompt to suggest for the legislature to use as material on 
that the enactment of this law will vin- ; which to establish a law which deprives 
dicate Nevada in the regard of her sis- every citizen of his constitutional privi- 
tcr states. The contrary is the fact. , leges, and which taxes the wage earners 
The truth as to the conditions under of the state for the maintenance of a 
which this act was foisted upon the body of legal thugs whose chief mission 
people of Nevada will eventually come is to club those wage earners into sub- 
into the possession of all the people of icction. In the name of peace the legis- 
the United States. When that time laturc has created a constant menace of 
comes the seven who resisted the pass- war. In the name of law the citizen has 
age of the act will be esteemed as the been deprived of every legal safeguard 
only men among the elected represen- ' of his liberty. In the name of order 
tatives of the people who had the cour- ; the disorderly capitalist has been de- 
age to oppose the establishment of a dared supreme in the state of Nevada, 
military dictatorship in the common- | And what is this act that has been 
wealth alleged to be founded upon the passed in the name of peace and law 
principles of democracy. j and order ? It is an act which creates 

The passage of this bill completes the an armed force to be under the sole con- 
whitcwashing of Gov. Sparks. It is a trol of the governor. It provides that 
repetition of all the calumnies uttered this force shall consist of thirty-one men 
by the mine owners against the West- ! who are to be constantly in active serv- 
crn Federation of Miners. Viewed , ice. The cost of this active squad of 
from a distance, what, inevitably, must t State police will amount to $42,000 per 
be the opinion of the public as to this annum. Besides these the act provides 
enactment of tne Legislature? A strike for a reserve force of 250 men, who, 
had been called by the Goldfield Min- ] when not in active service, will cost the 
ers' Union against the mine owners of . state $60,000 per annum. The reserves 
this district. After that strike had been will receive $5 per day whenever they 
peacefully existent for about ten days [ arc called into the field. These men have 
the Governor of the State, upon the , the power, at all times, to arrest citizens 
solicitations of the mine owners, ap- without any warrant from a civil court, 
pealed to the President of the United , In case martial law is declared these 
States for Federal troops. The troops I men will have ajl the authority possessed 
were sent by the President after he had . by regular troops under like circum- 
been assured that a condition of do- stances. It is to be remembered tbat 
mcstic insurrection and violence exist- these men are to be practically all ap- 
ed in this camp. The President be- pointed by the governor. Their position 
came suspicious that all was not as it 1 will be purely a political one. The possi- 
had been made to appear. A commis- , bilities for evil which the control of 
sion of Government officials was dis- i such a force will put into the hands of 
patched to the scene, with instructions • an incompetent or venal official arc now 
to investigate conditions and report as ! only to be conjectured. That they are 
to the necessity for troops. The com- i many and boundless the experience of 
mission investigated and afterward re- j all dictatorships suggests. This body 
ported that the presence of armed sol- ; of American cossacks is to be permitted 
dicrs was absolutely unwarranted in a by the terms of the act to override all 
peaceful community. The President civil authority at the mere word of its 
thereupon advised the Governor that chief. That it will be used for the po- 
thc troops would have to be withdrawn, , Htical purposes of its chief is an effect 
and suggested the propriety of calling a ' of its existence which is inevitable under 
special session of the State Legislature. ' all the circumstances now conceivable. 
The Governor, in accordance with that And in the control of such a man as 
suggestion, convened the Legislature. Sparks has shown himself to be, this 
The first action of the body was the armed force of legalized guerillas can 
adoption of a resolution which rciterat- , only become a weapon of revenge and 
ed the false statement that violence ex- oppression, and a constant provocation 
istcd in Goldfield, and requested the to the social disorder which it was os- 
Prcsidcnt to retain the troops in this tensibly created to prevent, 
district until such time as an cxtraor- The reptile press of Nevada has joined 
dinary military body should be created, in the chorus of approbation which this 
Then the Nevada State Police bill was deed of the legislature has called forth 
passed— an act which brings into being I from all the lackeys of capitalism. It 



an irresponsible body of armed men, to 
l>c used solely at the will of a governor 
who has proved to be worse than incom- 
petent during the events of the last two 
months. What other view of this action 
can the distant public take than that the 
legislature has vindicated the governor, 
ignored the findings of the Washington 
commission, and indicted the Western 
Federation of Miners as a lawless and 
anarchistic organization of men re- 
sponsible for all this turmoil? 
And since, for these reasons, the 



is suggested that the passage of this act 
has vindicated the state to the world. 
The seven men who voted against it have 
already been made the targets of an un- 
ceasing fire of abuse. We believe, how- 
ever, that those seven men will receive 
the approbation of every liberty-loving 
man in this commonwealth when those 
who have been responsible for this act 
of tyranny will be branded as traitors 
who endeavored to deliver their fellow 
men into the bondage of an intolerable 
autocracy. The passage of this act is 



/\na since, lor incsc reasons, i«c , k°-> j »5>- "» ivi» «»-»■ « 

passage of this act constitutes a charge a denial of every theory of free govern 
of lawlessness against the miners' union, ' fnent. Its effect will be not to prevent, 
it is necessary to inquire into the man- | but to foster revolt. It is an infamous 
ner in which the act was passed. First .enactment; and the men who are re- 
of all, the friends of this act predicated sponsible for its being, if any of them 
" necessity upon a condition of violence be sincere, will live to confess the wrong 
' — * — - they have done to society. 



and insurrection now alleged to be ex- 
istent in Goldfield. All the evidence at 
the disposal of the legislature disproved 
this allegation. That evidence was con- 
tained in the press reports of the com- 



An Error Corrected 



The same ' plienomena wffl inevitably 



subsistence on the one hand, and 6f 

•In the United States. Read be 
Leon's aautriit.of U. £ centos reports 
m Ma "Address on PreeniWe c4*tbe In- 
dustrial Workers of the Wcrid.* New 
York L*** |Ul*X^.^£*tt 



It Is not my intention to usurp the 
mission's report to the president and of space in the Bulletin that might be used 
the tatter's letter to the governor. The t to better advantage, but owing to cer- 
legislature refused to hear any evidence ' tain Circumstances, I considered it nec- 
on the subject. A resolution calling esary to acquaint, the membership 
upon both sides of the Goldfield contro- ', throughout, with a few things of inter- 
versy to present themselves for investi- est to them, that they ought to know. 



gat ion at Carson City was introduced 
upon the floor of the assembly and voted 
down. A resolution, the terms of which 
required the governor to produce the cor- 
respondence which had passed between 
himself and the president, was carried 
b~ the assembly; but the governor not 
only failed to comply with the demand, 
but the assembly reversed itself and re- 
fused to enforce its previous action. The 
legislature was willing to saddle the 
state with- a yearly expense of $200,000, 
merely because the mine owners had de- 
clared to be existent in Goldfield a con- 
dition which does not exist. The least 
investigation into the actual situation in 
Goldfield would have revealed to the leg- 
islature what Mr. Uias. Neill and hit 
colleagues discovered during their stay 
in the camp. That discovery was that 
troops were brought here in pursi 

of » conspiracy on the part of the 

owners - td disrupt and destroy the miners' 
_ union, end that no, necessity had 
Jsted iof the pretence of thoat 



As all in this vicinity know, Wm. D. 
Haywood came to New York, spoke at 
Grand Central Palace and other places 
in this vicinity, and the most remarka- 
ble features of his address, were the 
things he should have said, but did not 
What he did say seemed to my mind 
to call In question his reticence on such 
subjects as were far from foreign to 
his remarks. 

Particular stress was laid upon the 
result of the solid protest of the work- 
ing-class, in his and his fellow-prison- 
ers' behalf. And yet, in spite of hit 
recognition: of the vast service this was 
to them, he was unwilling to utilize hit 
powers of evoking this force 
behalf of Preston and Smith. . 

If this had been inadvertence in the 
first place, if could surely not have been 
aserfbedtO; that sou rce thereafter, at 
the writer: * continually pestered Mm 
about IL without result Ifthe 
no other discrepancies, this sure! 
caff his position into question. 



It might be asked and within reason 
also, why was the work of the S. L. P. 
and the I. W. W. in New York ignored? 
Why was this, by no means small part 
contributed towards his liberation, ig- 
nored? Both of these bodies, af a 
whole, and the individuals therof, wher- 
ever and whenever opportunity offered, 
in season and out of season, were con- 
tinually calling attention to the vic- 
tims of capitalistic rapacity; nor by any 
means did they do what they did for 
the individual, as their attitude in the 
Preston, Smith matter will show, they 
are not for individuals. They are for 
"man." It was not expected that Hay- 
wood should humble himself to them. 

The best illustration of his recogni 
tion of the work done on their behalf 
would have been to refuse to speak 
where any body, a factor in their libera- 
tion, was refused representation. He 
had the power to do so. Whether he 
lacked courage, I do not know. 

He stands, or rather says he does, 
for industrial organization. What fault, 
Mr. Haywood, if any, can you find, 
with the I. W. W., with headquarters 
at Bush Temple, Chicago? 

What has your old compatriot, Vin- 
cent St. John, done that impelled you 
to ignore his work in your behalf and 
also in the vV. F. of M. and the I. W. 
W.? Was it a crime to visit the head- 
quarters of the I. W. W. in New York, 
or was it because you thought the mem- 
bers, having heard of your high-handed 
demands made upon their officers, 
would resent such intrusion in their 
organization affairs, by an outsider and 
would show you scant courtesy? Your 
fears on that score would have been 
unfounded. They would have wel- 
comed Haywood, the individual and 
should their officers have been so weak 
as to bow in deference to your wishes 
and resigned, they would have imme- 
diately installed new officers to carry 
on the work of organization, from the 
point at which they left off. Such is the 
character of a revolutionary body, that 
it learns from experience, not to de- 
pend on men as individuals, but only 
insofar as they express the principles 
that the organism represents. When 
they no longer express their principles, 
they are no longer representative of the 
body and anv such action done at your 
behest would have been the signal for 
their removal. If the I. W.W. is to dis- 
band, or disorganize, it's up to the rank 
and file to express an opinion on tha't 
matter, and it is safe to say to you and 
all others, who may have like ideas on 
that line, the day for the disbandment 
of the I. W. W. is not within the men- 
tal vision of anyone in the labor move- 
ment to-day. 

The fault sems to be, not so much 
with you, Mr. Haywood, as with those 
who have surrounded you since your 
liberation. It were better, had they, in- 
stead of honoring you so much, adopted 
an ancient Chinese custom and hon- 
ored your great-grandfather. 

The elevation sems somehow to give 
you the impression that you can ride 
several horses at once, without falling 
off, but experience will teach you other- 
wise. You cannot hitch a revolutionary 
organization to a reactionary one, with 
beneficent results to either. 

You must take one stand or the other. 
You must realize that the Civic Federa- 
tionized A. F. of L and U. M. W. of 
A. with Gompers, Mitchell and the less- 
er sattclites, sitting rubbing elbows and 
wishing each other success, over clink- 
ing glasses of champagne that represent 
the blood drops of your class sweated 
6ut of them by the system of wage- 
slavery you profess to know so well, 
cannot fraternize with any organization, 
basing itself upon the class-struggle, 
without detriment to the class-conscious 
organization. There would be in such 
organization such an overwhelming 
number, easily swayed as we have evi- 
dence today, that they would act as 
a wet blanket on your revolutionary 
band. You would be snuffed out and 
would have to rebuild. 

No weakling can ever aspire to the 
leadership of a revolutionary body. 
Those who do must, on perceiving the 
goal, be prepared to march on straight 
over any obstacles that intervene. Never 
compromising, or losing one's identity, 
for what momentarily seems to be an 
advantage. The goal is the emancipa- 
tion from exploitation. 

The labor movement has again 
plunged its hand into the bag of fate, 
and drew a blank, but ever conscious 
of its mission, is not led astray. Our 
work is organizing along the lines in- 
dustrial evolution lays down. False, or 
foolish leaders, can only harm them- 
selves. 

I trust that none who read this will 
think that malice prompted its writing. 

I was among those who committed 
an eror and make haste to correct it 
It is up to all those who have the class 
interest in mind, to urge their fellows 
to stand solidly together in protesting 
against the unfair trial of Preston and 
Smith and the government's backing 
up the mine-owners of Goldfield, Nev., 
in their fight on the working-class of 
that section. All others are aaginst us. 
Fraternally, 
SAMUEL A. STODEL. 
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28 R. E. Burns, subscriptions... .75 
28 New York Clothing Work- 
ers' Union No. 59, on ac- 
count 5.00 

28 T. ffallantine, subscriptions.. 1.00 
28 A. Bachand, subscriptions. . .. 1.00 
28 Phoenix, Ariz., Industrial 
Union No. 278. dues $4.95, 

literature $1.55 6.50 

28 Aberdeen Industrial Union 
No. 354, Bulletins $5, lit- 
erature $6 11.00 

28 Geo. Boecklein, contributions 
collected for Preston- 
Smith Fund 2.00 

28 H. Hofte, subscription 50 

30 A. Tync, convention report.. .50 
30 Butte Bakery Workers' Union 
No. 405, dues $9, supplies. 
$1.50, constitutions $2.50... 13.00 

30 San Francisco Industrial 

Union No. 173, subscrip- 
tions $1, supplies $1 2.00 

31 Los Angeles Industrial Union 

No. 12, subscription $1, 
contribution Preston-Smith 
Fund $1 ; .. 200 

31 Sacramento Industrial Union 

No. 236, subscriptions 1.50 

31 A. Gollcrstcpper, subscription .50 

31 Eugene Fischer, charter fee 

for Pressors' Union ...... 10.00 

31 Somcrs Industrial Union 

No. 384, supplies 3.75 

31 C. Lesino, contribution $1.50, 

subscription 50c 2.00 

31 PateriMi Industrial Union 

No. 152, literature 55 

31 Somcrs Industrial Union 

No. 384, dues 15.00 

31 Paterson Industrial Union 
No. 152, Br. 2, on account 
dues 60.00 

31 Paterson Industrial Union 
No. 152, Br. 1, on account 
dues .v^j*. 20.00 

31 J. Pollack, subscriptions*.::. . 250 

31 Louisville Industrial Union 
No. 31, dues $1.35, con- 
tribution $3.90, supplies 
$1.50 6.75 

31 E. Nyden, subscription 50 

31 J. Johnson, Bulletins 20 

31 Chicago Industrial Union 
No. 167, dues $1.50, assess- 
ment $1.80 3.30 

31 Chicago Industrial Union 
No. 167, on account Bulle- 
tins 1.00 

31 Cleveland Tobacco Workers' 

Union No. 89, dues 6.00 

31 J. Riordan, contribution by 

W. Heslewood 4.00 

EXPENDfl CUES FOR DECEMBER. 
Dec 

2 American Express Co. for 

week ending Nov. 29 

2 Ida Mfg. Co., on account 

buttons 

4 J. H. Walsh, organizer, on 

account 

4 D. R. Ginsburg, stenog- 
rapher, for week ending 

Nov. 30 

R. Katz, organizer, on ac- 



Dec. 

10 F. W. Kleese, on account. . . . 

10 State Bank of Chicago, on 
account note to Kerwin 
Bros 

10 F. W. Heslewood, on account 

10 Galitz & Pabst, on account 

printing supplies 

11 DR. Ginsburg, for week 

ending Dec. 7 

11 J. O. Johnson, on account 

loan 

11 F. W. Heslewood, on account 
11 H. Traurig, loan returned.. 
11 Check exchange for Sept., 

Oct. and Nov 

11 Ida Mfg. Co., on account.... 

11 Wm. E. Trautmann, on ac- 

count salary 

12 A. S. Edwards, editor, for 

week ending Oct. 26 

12 D. A. Campbell, postmaster, 
deposit mailing I. U. B... 

12 C. H. Burke, strike benefit.. 

12 Jas. P. Thompson, on account 

12 C. Jacobson, for week end- 
ing Dec. 7 

12 O. Justh, for week ending 

Nov. 23 

13 American Express Co. for 

week ending Dec. 12 

13 V. St. John, on account ex- 

penses 

14 W. E. Trautmann, on ac- 

count salary 

14 Nepakarat, for printing'. 

14 Office expense for week end- 
ing Dec. 14 

14 A. W. Jefferis & Co., loan re- 
turned 

16 Chicago Typesetting Co. for 

week ending Dec. 11 

17 Jas. P. Thompson, organ- 

izer, on account 

18 Chicago State Bank, on ac- 

count note Kerwin Bros... 
18 D. R. Ginsburg, for week 

ending Dec. 14 

18 F. Heslewood, organizer, on 

account 

18 H. Sicgclmann, hall rent 

meeting Miss Flynn 

19 C. Jacobson, stenographer, 

for week ending Dec. 14... 
19 Wm. E. Trautmann, on ac- 
count 

21 Office expense for week end- 
ing Dec. 21 

23 Chicago Typesetting Co. for 

week ending Dec. 18 

23 D. R. Ginsburg. stenog- 
rapher, for week ending 

Dec. 21 

23 A. S. Edwards, editor, for 

week ending Nov. 2 

23 O. Justh. for week ending 
Nov. 30 and Dec 7 

23 Wallace Automatic Address- 
ing Co. on account 

24 Ida Mfg. Co., on account 

24 C. Jacobson, for week end- 
ing Dec. 21 

27 L Levinson, loan returned.. 
D. A. Campbell, postmaster, 

deposit mailing I. U. B 

28 American Express Co. from 

Dec. 14 to Dec. 26 

30 Ida Mfg. Co., on account.... 
30 Hibernian Bank, for note due 

Kerwin Bros 

30 Chicago Typesetting Co., for 

week ending Dec. 26 

30 A. W. Jefferis & Co., for 

note due Kerwin Bros 

30 Jas. P. Thompson, organ- 
izer, on account 

30 R. Katz, organizer, on ac- 
count 

30 Office expense for weeking 

ending Dec. 28 

31 T. J. Cole, mileage and ex- 
pense Executive Board ses- 
sion 

31 F. Heslewood, on account or- 
ganizing expense 

31 R. Katz, on account 

31 F. W. Ball, returned loan to 
Heslewood 



254.38 
1.25 

20.00 

15.00 

10.00 
50.00 
25.00 

3.22 
25.00 

26.00 

22.00 

10.00 
10.00 
30.00 

15.00 

15.00 

7.28 

105.00 

12.00 
25.00 

24.78 

100.00 

22.69 

25.00 

45.00 

15.00 

25.00 

9.10 

15.00 

20.00 

12.40 

32.95 

15.00 

22.00 

30.00 

25.00 
5.00 

15.00 
10.00 



10.18 
10.00 

150.00 

19.75 

100.00 

10.00 

90.00 

16.31 

35.00 

15.00 
20.00 



5.93 
30.00 
14.50 

15.00 
33.35 



R. KaUv Advanced by Pater- 
son locals 20.00 

W. Yates* mileage • 2.60 

F. W. Heslewood, on account 575 

J. H. Walsh, organizer, on 

account 2720 

American'. Express Co., for 

week ending Dec 7 4.91- 

O. Justh, for week ending 

Nor. 16 15jOO 

C. C Spots wood, rent and 

cSS^SS^6L''iity6ol, 10100 

tor November • 250 

Office expense for week end- 
ing Dec 7., 1942 

A. W. Jefferis, on account of 

note to Kerirm Bra 100.00 

C Jacobson, for week ending 

1fc*. SO ....... i .. 15.00 

Labor New* Co, on iccoant. 2S.00 

/.. 4> )bt»sdav OH Meont ^ 



Wages Go Down 
While Hours Increase 

It is now up to some smooth labor 
fakir or oily politician to come and 
tell the lumber jacks and mill workers 
of the West how the interests of la- 
bor and capital are identical, with 
wages one-half what they were last 
year for lumber jacks in the woods 
and the wages of the sawmill workers 
being greatly reduced. 

The following extract taken from 
the Great Falls Tribune of Feb. 3 
will probably bring some workers to 
their senses and show them how Broth- 
ers Labor and Capital get along in the 
west: 

"The prices now prevailing on lum- 
ber will be considerably advanced this 
spring if there is an active demand 
for lumber of building materials, for 
the stocks now on hand are low. 

"'If the spring demand for lumber 
is only fair the price will be exceed- 
ingly firm,' said R. A. Kellogg, secre- 
tary of the Western Pine Shippers' 
Association, when interviewed in 
Spokane recently concerning the con- 
dition of the lumber markets, 'and if 
the demand is heavy prices will prob- 
ably advance. 

" The lumber stock in the inland 
empire at present is only about 75 per 
cent of what it usually is, while the 
supply held in the yards in the middle 
west is only 50 or 60 per cent of the 
usual normal supply in sight, and the 
reserve on the coast is also smaller 
than it was a year ago. All of these 
conditions are a result of the panic, 
which caused a heavy curtailment of 
the lumber output on account of the 
lack of a ready market. 

" 'In all probability the lumber out- 
put of the West this year will be only 
60 or 70 per cent of that of 1907.' 

"The demand for lumber for the far 
East is said to hare kept the ship- 
ments from the inland empire almost 
normal, for the camps on the. coast 
are understood to be producing little. 
If, when the spring demand Begins, 
the middle west calls for enough lum- 
ber to fill its yards, lumber prices may 
soar." . 

, The lumber, jacks are not to be 
fooled much longer by the honeyed 
words of their boss as to not being 
able to pay them better wages, and 
Mr. Lumber Trust and their slippery 
agents will soon wake up to the fact 
that there is another organisation in 
the West that win. soon have, to be 
consulted In life shatter of wages aid 
hoars for tie wOr*et» Tin the Mmber. 



A Brief History of the 

Industrial Union Manifesto 



BY WM. E. TRAUTffXNN 



It was more important at that Cin- 
cinnati convention of the A. F. of L. 
to get rid of Pomeroy, the political 
opponent of the machine bosses, than 
to rally to the support of struggling 
workers. 

Ed. Boycc and the other delegate 
of the Western Federation of Miners 
felt that that organization could not 
expect relief from its woes and suf- 
ferings from a body mostly composed 
of wire-pulling politicians. In the big 
Music Hall in Cincinnati, Boyce 
slightly intimated that the resort to 
armed force would eventually be the 
only hope, of securing redress for the 
appalling wrongs heaped upon the 
struggling miners, and at a social en- 
tertainment given in honor of the So- 
cialist delegates to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Boyce predicted 
that a separation of the working class 
elements from the capitalist class 
tools and politicians would be an in- 
evitable process, and he appealed, on 
that occasion, to all those whose 
hearts were true and whose working 
class spirit was undaunted to stand in 
the impending hours of tribulation 
with the pioneers of the West, who 
would blaze the way for a real work- 
ing class movement on the economic 
Held. 

Immediately after his return to the 
West, Ed. Boycc advocated the sep- 
aration of the Western Federation of 
Miners from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which was accom- 
plished, and prepared with others the 
ground for the formation of the 
Western Labor Union from new ele- 
ments and the remnants of the fast 
decaying Knights of Labor.* 

The Western Labor Union, organ- 
ized in 1898 at Salt Lake City, with 
the backing of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, was neither in clear- 
ness of program nor in its working 
methods equal to the Socialist Trades 
and Labor Alliance, although many 
of its most active workers, notably 
Clarence Smith and a few others, 
tried hard but failed ultimately to 
make it a real revolutionary working 
class organization. The change of 
name at the Denver convention in 
distinguished itself alone by this dec- 
laration from the existing capitalist 
class auxiliaries, the craft unions. 
That the corrupting influences of 
craft unionists in disguise, such as 
Dan McDonald, Reeve Davis, Dave 
Coatcs and his coteries of slimy polit- 
ical job hunters, drove the best ele- 
ments out of the American Labor 
Union again and nearly shipwrecked 
the organization completely in the in- 
terest of the capitalist class, in no 
way alters the fact that the American 
Labor Union was an inevitable prod- 
uct of working class ambitions and 
aims, and to lack of experience with 
the cunning tactics of the enemy, the 
capitalist class, is solely due the im- 
potency of the American Labor 
Union as an economic factor for the 
constructive work in the labor move- 
ment in America. In the fiercest fire 
of attack by the capitalists and their 
allies — the lieutenants of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor — the West- 
ern Labor Union stood the test and 
cemented its strength, but when the 
slick and cunning work of the cap- 
italist henchmen began to show itself 
in the methods and propaganda tac- 
tics, the germs of decay soon pene- 
trated the whole body and the inev- 
itable dissolution was but a question 
of a short time. 

Moreover, the Western Federation 
June, 1902, into American Labor 
Union and expansion of territory 
adopted at the suggestion of Eugene 
V. Debs, in no way altered the fact 
that the American Labor Union was 
only used as a buffer between the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Western Federation of Miners, 
because if the fakirs of the A. F. of L. 
were kept busy in their efforts to 
annihilate the American Labor Union 
they could not center their nefarious 
destructive propaganda against the 
Western Federation of Miners. 

But the fact that the Western La- 
bor Union, or American Labor Union, 
respectively, declared in its program 
for the social ownership of the means 
of production and distribution, al- 
though it was to be attained by voting 



The lumber workers are beginning 
to organize and to organize on proper 
lines. That is, they have decided that 
there is -an absolute necessity of an- 
other economic organization outside 
of the Lumber Trust. 

Let us organize to get all we can 
and hold what we get, until - we 
eventually get it all, which rightfully 
belongs to Labor. 

"Labor produces all wealth;" how 
much are you now getting of that 
which you produce, Mr. Lumber 
Worker? A Lumber Jack. 

Crowds Greet Mexicans 

It was a dreary day in the federal 
court. R. Flores Magon, Antonio I. 
Villareal and Librado Rivierra, the 
three Mexicans charged with viola- 
tion of the neutrality laws by an -al- 
leged conspiracy in St. Louis to or- 
ganize an armed force in Douglas, 
Ariz., to invade Mexico, were brought 
from the county jail in the morning, 
but their cases were postponed until 
the afternoon. 

Desolate as the day was, their com- 
>atriots and sympathizers were out 
n as large a force as ever. They 
thronged the court room, every age 
and condition of their life being rep- 
resented. There were blind men and 
babes in arms, atl Intent upon the 
case. 

Silently they sit and stood through 
the minor affaire, only to fihd It 
necessary to return In the afternoon. 
The prisoners, with the exception of 
Vilfareil, who teemed nervous, lis- 
tened unperturbed to tie otheriases. 

It wis iftpecte* that Judge Wet!, 
oom wottld dear or aecWe <h* or- 
der of the conimiWboer Af ectmg that 



alone, brought into its fold at its in- 
ception thousands of workers who in- 
stinctively felt that the organization 
of Miners was dishonest in its al- 
leged support of the American Labor 
Union; otherwise, William D. Hay' 
wood would not have made the state- 
ment in January, 1905, at Wostas 
Hall, Chicago, III., that hardly one- 
tenth of the Western Federation of 
Miners' members knew that they 
were a part of the American Labor 
Union. This statement being undis- 
puted, it follows, and it is proven by 
the books preserved that the Amer 
ican Labor Union was always at the 
mercy of the Western Federation of 
Miners, and many who joined the 
American Labor Union (the writer of 
this included) did so in the belief of 
becoming a part of a coherent and in- 
tegral organization, of which the 
Western Federation, which enjoyed 
since its separation from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor the reputa- 
tion of being in reality a revolution- 
ary economic organization, was part 
and parcel in every respect. 

Of course, if a yearly exchange of 
a check, covering tax due to an or- 
ganization, for an equal check for 
money payable for strike benefit, is 
expressive of the oneness of an or- 
ganization, then the Western Feder- 
ation of Miners and the American La- 
bor Union were two parts of one 
body. As the same game was played 
to a certain extent in the first year of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and may be tried* again on other 
bodies, the formation of which a few 
individuals contemplate, it is well to 
have the record of the past presented. 

Things might have taken a differ- 
ent turn if the scattered and impotent 
revolutionary forces of the East could 
have joined hands with the like ele- 
ments of the West, when honest ef- 
forts were centralized in the Western 
Labor Union, but developments had 
not reached that point; the failure of 
the craft unions to satisfy the wants 
and aspirations of the advanced thinkers 
in the labor movement made them look 
upon the organization in the workshops 
as a drawback to propaganda on revolu- 
tionary lines; the political organization 
was to achieve what agitation efforts on 
other lines of activity could not ac- 
complish. 



♦This historic sketch of all events 
preceding the issuance of the Indus- 
trial Union Manifesto in January, 
1905, and the causes leading to the 
meeting of a few individuals prior to 
that date, must necessarily be incom- 
plete, because much material and 
many documents that had been pre- 
served and collected during a period 
extending approximately over ten 
years, were stolen, when on October 
4, 1906, the thugs hired by a band of 
conspirators, with C. E. Mahoney, 
acting president of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners and vice president 
of a Goldfield, Nev., mine, and 
Charles O. Sherman, manufacturer 
and dealer in buttons, as leaders, took 
possession of all property of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, in- 
cluding the personal belongings of all 
of those who held office in the build- 
ing in which, on the day mentioned, 
a murderous assault was made on 
Vincent St. John and Fred Heslewood 
by that gentry. 

But, as it is, this review of past oc- 
currences contains sufficient material 
for reflection, and for every statement 
made the author is in possession of 
uncontrovertible evidence for sub- 
stantiation. 

It may not be amiss to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the attitude of a 
few individuals towards important 
transactions as they pass review may 
not altogether harmonize with that 
assumed by them today, but historic 
truth demands that they be portrayed 
as they presented themselves when 
they were central figures on the stage 
of development and events. We must 
assume that every one of them was 
honest in his views and consequent 
actions, and where dishonest motives 
prompted actions of a few, it is so 
stated on the basis of indisputable 
proof. 

(To Be Continued.) 



they be removed to Mexico and At- 
torney Holstein, who with Job Har- 
riman, representing the Mexicans, and 
Oscar Lawler, the United States dis- 
trict attorney, both were asked what 
was likely to be done. 

"They will be dismissed," prophe- 
sied Mr. Holstein, "but either way 
they will be honored by their friends. 
If they go free they will be heroes. 
If they go to their execution in Mex- 
ico they will be martyrs." 

"They will not go free," asserted 
Mr. Lawler, with equal positiveness. 
— Los Angeles Express, Jan. 27. 



The Heretic 

Heresy and knowledge are synony- 
mous terms, for the heretic is above 
all else a questioner and a seeker. 

The race owes all it ever had, all it 
has, all it ever will have to its heretics, 
for the heretics have forever been the 
light and glory of the world. 
• The history of the heretics marks 
the progress of humanity. 

But for them the race would be one 
of cave-men still. . 

It was they who caused the blind 
to see, the deaf to hear, the dumb to 
speak, the lame to walk. 

Their are the light and glory of the 
world. t 

All things beautiful are their cre- 
ation. 

Aft wisdom Is Of them, all Justice, 
all mercy. 
Had they not lived, liberty would 
meaningless and 



hensibre. to teen. 
They, are Love's 



tli and 
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They are the light and glory of the 
world. 

. All authority hates them. 

They have shorn the priesthoods of 
their power and have made the kings 
and emperors of ear|h prisoners in 
their palaces. 

They have made democracy a living 
faith in the hearts of men — 

The masters tremble — 

The thrones are crumbling-^ 

The sun of equality" is 'shining 
through the clouds at last 

Let us thank the heretics. 

They are the light and glory of the 
world. 

To heresy, the race owes all; to 
orthodoxy, nothing. 

Every star in the firmament of hu- 
man knowledge was lighted by a 
heretic, as heretics have planted every 
flower in the field of thought and 
mined every jewel on the robe and in 
the crown of progress. 

On their broken hearts the race 
climbs out of the valley of ignorance 
and oppression. 

They made brutes men. 

They will make men gods. 

They are the light and glory of the 
world. —Covington Hall. 



V iitobul S ocial 

KowMiiai Socialist moatMy 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICK 
rOP AMERICA 

S2.50 



ADoncea 

JMISIM : : 31 Sir. f. Tsotfor 31 
Jaeav, roumania 



LET THE LIGHT 19 

tgaaaa 5 1 

fQU WILL lEVfR LEARI any i 

thing about the INDUS- 
TRIAL WORKERS OF 
THE WORLD by absorbing 
the dope its enemies hand to 
you; a good antidote for their 
lies is the TRUTH. Get the ' 
TRUTH by reading what the 
I. W. W. SAYS FOR ITSELF. 
Here is a good combination for ' 

=$1.00— 

"Handbook of ta«netrinl Untontem" 

I Conattatlon of the I. W. W 

i Renoit of Secant* Convention. . . . 

Tktf* Convention 

Yanr'e So o a ci lp U on to BULLETIN . 

Aeeortment of Laaflete 

ii.se i 

ALL FOR. OHK DOLLAR. 
212 Buah Tomplo, Chfcatfo ! 



The Industrial Workers 
of the World has but one 
general office In Chicago, 
located in the Bush Tem- 
ple, North Clark Street; 
It has no connection with 
any claimants to the 
name and repudiates any 
and all claims made by 
them. 
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OUR BOOK LIST 



jjELOW we give a partial list of boob 
which we are prepared to supply to 
readers ol this paper. As will be seen 
the list contains many of the books with 
the contents of which Industrial Union- 
ists should be familiar. They range from light, but 
mstructive pamphlets, to the scientific and philosophical 
works of Labriola, Morgan and Marx. Any book in 
the* list will be sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, 
and we ask all members of the organization and 
readers of this paper to order their books from us. 

REMIT PRICE WITH YOUR ORDER 

Capital. Volume I. Marx $2.00 

Capital, t Volume II. Marx 2.00 

The Ancient Lowly. Volume L Ward 2J0Q 

The Ancittt Lowly. Volume 0. Ward ZOO 

Ancient Society. Morgan , fJO 

Economic Fotmdaiioai of Society. Loria 125 

Emyi on Mtteriahbc Coacepboa of rWy. Labriola , LOO 

SedaWand Philosophy. Labriola IjfJO 

Landmark* of Scientific Sodabm. Engels IjTJO 

The Evolution of Property. La Fargue |j00 

Revolution and Coimter-Revolutio*. Marx • IjTJO 

Woman Under Sodahtm. Bebel \JJ0 

The Iron TnrH.0 Eugene Sue JS 

Hntory of n Proletarian Family. Eugene Sue. Ji 

The Silver Croak Sue an 

The Golden Sickle.«5a« JO 

Arntotle "a Eaeavt JO 

Darwin'* Corel Reefs „ 

Sr e "> p i u,n .^ Sodef J r •» 

Plato ■ Repubbc JO 

Sodeliam: Utopian and Scientific. Engeti SO 

The Social Revolution. Kautsky JO 

Csltectrriam and Indutfriai Evolution. VanderveUe JO 

The Origin of the Family. Engels JO 

Ethic* and the Materiahat Conception of Haaary. A«efct> JO 

Positive School of Qtminology. Ferri -50 

Tim Civil .War in France. Marx 25 

American Inchnrria] Evolution. Eberi |5 

Cnamuma* Manifesto. Marx and Engels.,,,,,,,,,,,.,,,,,* JOS 

The Praamble of the I. W. W. Do Loom JOS 

Reform or Revolution. De Leon jM 

TkaBornmsOmeiMofTra^ DoLoom M 

m thie Strike) Do Loom JOS 

JOS 

■ ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPILYaaaaaa 



WM. E TRAUTMANN 
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Industrial Workers ffo» World 

6ERERAL OECOT1VE BOARD 

F.W. Heslewood, Greenwood, B.C. 

T.J.Cole Blue Island, 111. 

Rudolph Kali Paterson, N. J. 

B. H. Williams Eureka, Cat. 

Wm. Yates... New Bedford, Mass. 
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at a saieM vcaieia, 



Jt» Wevtonc GmmtntMh enonmSte. 
oaW:. to atMt«M» *. KetrVaatt 



To know what _ 
Unionism is you mast read 
what ia said about it bj its 
friends and what it eavs for 
itself; only in that way can 
its present aims and ultimate 
purposes be understood. The 
following are recommended 
to workingmen who deeire to 
learn what Indnatria] Union- 
ism ia: 
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